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ART AND PROGRESS 



scums and art galleries. Senator Root 
has said that this is an age of co-opera- 
tion and combination, and certainly of re- 
cent years the museums have been learn- 
ing the lesson. Time and again a num- 
ber have banded together to secure the 
exhibition of some specially notable col- 
lection, such, for instance, as that of the 
Glasgow painters. Nor is this confined 
to works brought from abroad. 

The American Water Color Society 
and the Society of Western Artists each 
year send out selected collections of sev- 
eral hundred paintings, which make cir- 
cuits of the larger cities in the Middle 
West. The collection of sculpture by 
Saint-Gaudens, first set forth in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, New York, has, with- 
in the last twelve months, been shown in 
the Corcoran Gallery, at Washington; 
the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, and 
the Art Institute of Chicago. At pres- 
ent an excellent collection of contempo- 
rary American paintings assembled for 
the" Albright Gallery of Buffalo, last 
spring, is going the rounds, and during 
the coming season numerous one-man ex- 
hibits as well as a notable collection of 
one hundred and fifty American bronzes 
will be handed on from place to place. 
Furthermore, now that the tariff has been 
removed from the majority of works of 
art, there will, in all probability, be a 
j>roportionately greater number of valua- 
ble paintings imported, which will even- 
tually gravitate to the museums. All 
which completely alters, as it were, mu- 
seum-lore. Formerly it was the height 
of folly to erect galleries before there 
was anything to put in them ; now a town 
or a city having gallery facilities can be 
almost assured of a series of important 
exhibitions with comparatively small out- 
lay. But there are at the present time 
exceedingly few cities, much less towns, 
thus equipped. Indeed, even the large 
cities are inadequately supplied. Last 
winter New York was obliged to borrow 
a riding circle in which to hold an ex- 
hibition of sculpture, and the year before 
Baltimore utilized an armory for the same 
purpose. Special attention is called to > 
this need by the fact that the latter city 
has been planning a great exhibition of 



paintings and endeavored again to se- 
cure the armory, but without success, the 
heads of the militia declaring, and not 
without reason, that it was not for this 
purpose, and that it could not for so long 
a period be spared. In the smaller cities 
and towns the need is perhaps still great- 
er, as in no other way are the residents 
enabled to see an assemblage of art work. 
The ideal way to have the need supplied 
would be, of course, to have fireproof 
buildings suitable in design erected by 
the State governments, or by the munici- 
palities, but legislative wheels move slow- 
ly and in the meanwhile valuable time 
and opportunities are being wasted. Else- 
where in this magazine an account is 
given of the way in which the Worcester 
Art Museum came into existence and was 
upbuilt through the generosity and en- 
thusiasm of a single citizen co-operating 
with his fellow-townsmen. And what has 
been done at Worcester can be done else- 
where. There are many who are gener- 
ous, many who take a pride in their home 
city or town, and enthusiasm is not hard 
to kindle. All that is requisite, if art gal- 
leries are to be obtained, is a realization 
of the advantages and need. 



NOTES 

a Washington The Rhode Island Ave- 
garden nue Suburban Citizens 

competition Association is only one 
of the many similar as- 
sociations whose members are banded to- 
gether for co-operative help in getting 
from the government of the District of 
Columbia needed improvements of high- 
ways, sewers, water, lights, and other like 
necessities. But it is not merely a peti- 
tioner. It tries to do something for itself, 
and one of its activities this season has 
been a garden improvement competition 
which has been carried through with suc- 
cess. The subject of such a competition 
had been discussed in the meetings of the 
Association, but without arousing a great 
deal of enthusiasm, all the members 
agreeing that it was a good plan, but none 
being inclined to take the initiative, until 
the American Federation of Arts held its 
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first convention last May, when a dele- 
gate was sent and, through suggestions 
received from Mr. George W. Cable in 
his charming and practical talk on the 
Northampton Prize Garden Competitions, 
brought back a definite plan. Imme- 
diately a committee was appointed ; 
$15.00 subscribed by three members for 
prizes, and other awards in the form of 
nursery stock, garden hose, seeds, and 
subscriptions to magazines secured as do- 
nations from florists, seed men, and pub- 
lishers. Altogether the prizes had an 
aggregate value of about $70.00, and were 
divided into thirteen awards, five for best 
home grounds, three for lawns, three for 
vegetable gardens, and two for flowers. 
This division was made in order to en- 
courage entrants at a time when planning 
and planting seasons were past. An- 
other year the only awards will be for 
the entire home grounds, as it was found 
that a contestant might have an excellent 
lawn, kitchen garden, or display of flow- 
ers, with a decidedly bad effect — though, 
as a matter of fact, the best grounds in 
many cases also had the best component 
parts. It was not easy at first to get the 
contestants interested, but seventy-nine 
entrants from an association membership 
of one hundred and twelve is not a bad 
showing. Interest was worked up by the 
committee members and by two talks, illus- 
trated by stereopticon slides, which were 
given by its chairman. Another year, and 
in future years, with experience gained by 
working, it is likely that the movement 
will gain considerable impetus and grow 
beyond the plans of the Rhode Island 
Avenue Suburban Citizens Association. 
The judges of this competition were Hon. 
Henry B. F. Macfarland, president of 
the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Mr. Glenn Brown, 
Secretary of the American Institute of 
Architects, and Dr. Lee G. Corbett, Hor- 
ticulturist of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. A feature worth emphasiz- 
ing is that this Association has made a 
start at really doing something, instead 
of simply asking for something, exerting 
its own efforts toward improvement rather 
than depending upon the paternalism of 
the Government and the weight of influ- 



ence. For, after all, the appearance of a 
locality rests much with the inhabitants ; 
an unimproved street kept clean by in- 
dividual effort will make a better show- 
ing than a well-paved highway scattered 
with scraps of paper and other refuse. 

B.A. 



workingmen's The Chamber of Com- 
suburban merce of Rochester, New 

homes York, has recently held 

a competition for de- 
signs of small houses, which has brought 
forth some good results. The object was 
to secure low-cost dwellings for working- 
men in the suburbs, single or detached, 
which would be pleasing in aspect and at 
the same time convenient in plan. The 
American Architect in a recent issue 
called attention to the design submitted 
by Messrs. Johnson and Schenck, which 
seemed admirably to fulfil all the require- 
ments, providing an eight-room cottage, 
23' 6" by 24' in dimension, with all the 
conveniences of a modern home ; excellent 
in design, and essentially livable, which 
in blocks of ten could be erected at a cost 
not exceeding $1,500. The exterior was 
to be of plaster on lath, which in north- 
ern countries has been found satisfac- 
torily durable, and wood, stained a dark 
brown. Within there were, according to 
the plan, on the first floor, in addition to 
the entrance and stair hall, a living-room 
with a large brick fire-place, set in an 
ingle nook, a dining-room and kitchen. 
On the second floor were three chambers 
and a bath room. The woodwork through- 
out was to be stained brown, the walls 
rough-finished and tinted. The arrange- 
ment and proportions of rooms were ad- 
mirable and the general appearance of 
the exterior simple and attractive. 



a progressive Carmel - by - the - Sea, a 
California small, new town on the 
town Pacific Coast, one hun- 

dred and twenty-five 
miles south of San Francisco, sets an ex- 
cellent example in its desire for civic bet- 
terment. Though still in a very raw state 
an effort is being made to develop civic 



